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ABSTRACT 

The author continues in this pairphlet his critigue of 
the report of the National Commission on the Financing of 
Postsocondary Education. The subject is accountability and the issue 
is the development of national procedures and national standards for 
the varied Institutions found in higher education. The author finds 
deficiencies in the report as: (1) failing to provide adeguate 
discussion of the problems involved in financing institutions of 
higher education; (2) failing to discuss access to graduate or 
graduate professional programs; and (3) failing to say anything about 
the financing of research and public service. However, the report's 
stress on accountability is valid. Higher Education must establish 
units of measurement and enumerate outputs in terms of these units. 
Moreover, it needs to be stressed that accountability is more than 
quantities. It is up to higher education to make accountability an 
instrument of enlightenment rather than a weapon of repression. 
(Author/PG) 
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ACCOUNTABILITY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



In tim issue, Jolm D. Milletl continues his critique of the report ol' the 
of Postsecondiiry tiducalion. The subject is accountability and the issue 
dures and national standards for the varied institutions to be found 
appeared as a discussion paper before the Annual National Conference 
Association for Hij^her [-ducation in Chicago last inonth. Dr. Millett 
Management Divisio i of tlie Academy for Lducational Development. 
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ACCOUNTAfilLITY 
by John D. Millett 



The reccni report of (he Nulional Commission on the Fi- 
nancing of Postsecontlary Education contains this emphalic 
statement (p. 176). "Inslilutions of postsccondary cducalion 
must employ procedures thai will enable funders to determine 
whether resources are being used to achieve the outcomes the 
funders desire." There follows an admonition to the effect 
that the price of independence for colleges and universities Is 
accourUahllily. 

The(fc^Vrt of the Nallonal Commission argues that account- 
ability Vtif^ivN'o kinds: the faithful observance of regulations 
concerning4h^ handling of funds, the safety of employees and 
st^defttSi (hv\observance of civil rights procedures, and **other 
miltir$ of pMk concern*'; and the butpuis of Instriciion, 
research. :$n(l publie service. Arid, we are iold» in order to 
deyplpp this secbnd kind of accountability, we $hall have to 
define m^4surabte objectives of higher education and then uii- 



lize these units of measurement In the reporting of actual ac* 
complishmcnl. 

hi a later chapter of the report, after the discussion of 
"sirenglhcning accouiilabjllty," ^'current expectations of ac« 
countabilliy," V'lhc role of Information in improving account* 
ability,*' and "obstacles to improved accountability," there 
follow three conclusions and five recommendations. They 
conclude: 1) the most useful unit data for administrators and 
poHcy makers are the direct, indirect, and full annual per- 
sludenl costs of instruction for each major field of sludy. level 
of instruction, and type of institutions; 2) cost-per-studeni 
calculations are technically possible for most instructional pro* 
grams at most institutions; and 3) poHcy makers should not 
rely solely gn annual peT-slU(|eni costs of instruction for the 
policy decisions affecting higher education/ 

The National Commission recommends: I) the federal gov- 
ernment should provide conUnulr.g leadership irt encouraging 
and developing national standard procedures for calculating 
the direct, indirect, and fuil annual cost of ttistrucllort per 
student by level arid field of study; 2) huerim nilionai stand* 
afd procedure$ for caiciiliting these costs per student shciuW 



be adopted by the federal goveriimeni to be Implemented by 
institutions on a voluntary basis; 3) federal support should be 
provided for the development and reporting of financial and 
program dala to supplement and extend the cost-per-student 
data; 4) the federal government should ensure that the data 
base assembled by the Conitnlsslon is updated, maintained, 
and made available to appropriate public and private jgencies; 
and S) the federal government should support a national 
center for educational information, collecting and (publishing 
the kinds of cost and output data outlined In the National 
Commission report . 

I do not wish to appear unduly critical of the report of the 
National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary 
Education, and I shall carefully refrain from any comn\ents 
which might be construed as arguments ad fiommen). At the 
same time, I think the repot t of the National Commission docs 
require careful assessment rather than blind acceptance, (I 
must add thai \\\ i^y experience \ iiavc never known of any 
study or report on the subject of higher education to receive 
blind acceptance, and I assun^c that ihis report will be no 
exception to the rule.) 



Contributions of the Commission 

I must give credit to the National Commission for the con- 
tributions it has made. In addition to the array of data col- 
lected and reported (some of which, I regret tu say, do not 
seem to me to provide appropriate categorical distinctions, 
such as the necessary difference between phibnthropic con- 
tributions to current operations and to capital assets)^ the 
National Commission has set forth a set of higher education 
objectives and a set of criteria for measuring achievement. If 
others of us in higher education do not like these particular 
objectives and these particular performance criteria, we have 
the option of developing our own. 

Furthermore, the National Commission has developed a so- 
called "analytical model*' to forecast the results from alter- 
native choices in makitig policy decisions about the allocation 
of resources to higher education. Without assessing the 
adequacy of the simulation model employed in this particular 
instance, let us observe that the model does endeavor to re- 
spond lo the primary objective of the legislative directive to 
the Commission. In preparing the legislation which became the 
EducaMon Amendments of 1972, the House and Senate 
subcommittees on education heard pleas from the higher edu- 
cation community for institutional" grants from the federal 
government as well as for expanded grants to students. It was 
entirely appropriate that the subcommittees should have 
asked for data about the consequences and the Impact of both 
appro;»ches to higher education financing. And it is not sur- 
prising that the higher education community flubbed the 
response to this request. 

Whatever the faults and deficiencies of the analytical model 
of the WaUohal Commission, the two subcomiriiiieevof the 
Congress now have available to them Mafa which purport to 
indicate the consequences of various patterns of financiilg In- 
sUiuiiortS of higher education and 0^ financing students of 
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higher education, This analytical model, I submit, is going to 
prevail in the policy decisions of the federal government when 
the Education Amendments of 1975 are written unless the 
higher education community produces another mo^el or con- 
clusively demonstrates the inadequacy of atiy simulation 
model for all of higher ciucmlon at iliis time In the art of 
higher education tnanagement. ' 

Deficiencies of ttie f^sport 

As I see the report of the National Commission, it is de- 
ficient In several vital respects. First, it fails to provide an 
adequate discussion of the problems Involved in financing In- 
stitutions of higher education. The financing of sti'dents and 
the financing of Institutions are not eithcror propositions. It Is 
going to do little good to finance the access of students If we 
do x\oK wovry aUo about the financing of institutions. I wish 
the National Commission had made this fact doubly clear, in 
addition, the National Commission has emphasized access to 
associate ^ad bi?ccalaureate programs. Almost nothing has 
been said about access to or the conduct of graduate and 
graduate professional programs. Moreover, the report deals pri- 
marily with the financing of instruction and says almost 
nothing about the financing of research and pubHc service. 

I am disposed to accept, however, the basic assertions of the 
National Commission about the importance of accounlability. 
And I recognize, as must we all, the deficiencies in our capa- 
city to define the desired outputs of our higher education 
programs as well as our failures to determine units of measure- 
ment for program performance. My major concern is the fear 
that in our quest for accountability we shall move too fast 
toward the development of national procedures and national 
standards for a social institution which is still characterized by 
variety and diversity. I think we still have some careful and 
precise analysis to undertake about the very nature of higher 
education as a social institution before we move rapUly to 
develop procedures and standards presumed lo be a^^plicabte 



An Addition lo A Guide . . , 

Cornell University's Center for Urhan Development Re-" 
search Is offering the course, *'Higher Education 
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to all of the 3,000 campuses which comprise the higher edu- 
cation sector of postsecbnJary education. And I might add 
that this Is the only sector which 1 ain worrying about today. 



The Issue of Accountability 



Before we discuss accountability In detail, and ospecialty 
before we discuss the desirability of a federal government role 
in prescribing procedures and standards for output measure- 
ment, let us consider just what the role '^f the federal govern- 
ment in higher education financing is. The report of the 
National Commission tolls us that ihc federal government 
provided 27 percent of the *'total support*' of higher educa- 
tion In 1971-7 2, but this is a gross calculation combining sup- 
port of institutions and support of students. If we look al the 
reported data about support of institutions, we find that 16 
percent of institutional support came from the federal govern- 
ment, while state and local governments coniributed 36 per- 
cent of all income. Apart from some uncertainty whether or 
not all of this reported income was :wailable for current opera- 
tions, there is a failure to indicate what income was restricted 
for what uses. Accountability, as the National Commission 
points out, means faithfulness and integrity in the liandling of 
financial affairs, and the use of income for the purposes speci- 
fied by the funding source is a major part of fiscal account- 
ability. 

It is clear to me that the proposed lnterinx>N§(iional S^iaad- 
ards for Deriving Per Student Costs are intended to be 
applicable to the instructional expenditures of colleges and 
universities. Under the current program classification structure 
proposed by the National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems, however, indirect costs of instruction 
are going to vary greatly, depending upon the scope and 
magnitude of the academic support programs, of the student 
support programs, of the institutional support programs, and 
even possibly of the student aid programs. For example, to 
include the costs of auxiliary services such as student housing 
and feeding In the Indirect costs Is going to make a great deal 
of difference in the expenditure experience between a college 
or university enrolling priiu^rjly conunuting st»)dents and an 
institution enrolling primarily students housed by the insti- 
tution. 

It seems to me that we are as yet a long way from having in 
higlier education any clearcul definition of outputs, of the 
costs of producing those outputs, and ol the income available 
for meeting costs. There is no doiih} in my mind that much of 
the federal government subsidy o^esearch within universities 
is also a subsidy of graduate instruction, especially at the 
doctoral degree level. I know of one research university where 
the costs of operating the agricultural experiment station have 
b^en included in the costs of educating graduate students in 
agrjcuUiirje and in the biological sciences. In one of its reports, 
the Carnegie Conuuisslon on Higlier Education made the arbl* 
tfary assumption that 25 percent of all federal governmenl 
subMdy of unim^^ research was utilized to support doctoral 



study and that 75 percent was not. 1 would be inclined from 
my observation to expect that the correct assumption would 
be more likely the reverse proportion, especially if one In- 
cUtdes health science research In relation to the costs of 
medical education. 



Conclusions 



Let us accept the proposition that accountability means re- 
sponsibility for the results of the higher education endeavor. 
And let us acknowledge that the principal thrust of the 
accountability mood of the nioment Is to link dollars ex- 
pended with results achieved. I am co^^vinced that there is no 
escaping the proposition or the thrust. The only quarrel higher 
education can have with the expectation of accountability is a 
quarrel with any notion which equates results with quantities. 
After ait, students are not products, and faculty members ase 
not machines, 

I think we need to do all we can in higher education to 
establish units of measurement and to enun)er3te our outputs 
In terms of these units. But we must not fall into the trap of 
thinking that those units are anytliing more than a repre- 
sentation of reality, an impression of reality. Moreover, we 
need to ejuphasi/e that accountability has aspects other than 
quantities, lligher education needs to be informative in every 
way possible, to deal with all persons above board and with 
complete candor. Higher education must Insist at all times that 
it is faithful to its lawful duty and operates only upon the 
basis of principle. H is unfortuate that so many spokesmen for 
higher education give an impies^ion in the public forum of 
having something to conceal, of being less than forthright in 
responding to questions about purpose and performance. 

One reason for this circumstance s the fact that too often 
the information about our operations is imprecise. We have 
not given appropriate attention to management information 
systems. We have asked our publics to accept our good works 
as an article of faith. We continue to behave as if higlier educa- 
tion was still a two billion dollar a year business as it was In 
1950 rather than a 30 billion dollar a year business as it is in 
1974. 

In 1973 the Public Administration Service published a 
pamphlet written by Burton D. Friedman entitled lite Quest 
for Accounfahilt'ty, The target audience for this useful com- 
mentary was primarily state and local units of government. In 
the present state of our paranoia, higher education nv^y derive 
some comfort from the fact that governments are also worried 
about accountability. But the words of advico directed by 
Friedman to state and local governments I find equally appli- 
cable to higher education. 

Friedman suggests that accountability involves three stages: 
a definition of objectives, an audit of performance, and art 
evaluation of results accomplished. Furthermore, he asserts 
that Ihc basic requiremenls of accountability are Information, 
standards, and comparisons, lie then proceeds to off.»r various 
items of praclicat advice about how to fulfill these aspects of 
accountpblllty. 
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I ihlnk we may reasonably expect in higher education that 
more and more demands will be made for evidence of account- 
ability, I believe that for the present these demands should be 
met by Individual colleges and universities in the private sector 
and should be met by individual colleges and universities and 
by state boards of higher education In the public sector. I do 
nol the need for the federal government to establish na» 
tional standards for accountable performance, but I recognize 
that some kinds of demands upon the federal government for 
financial assistance to higher education will generate national 
standards and national accountability. 

It seems to me that if we don't want a national system of 
higher education, we would do well to confine our financial 
expectations for federal government assistance to two primary 
areas of activity: the financing of student access to higher 
education and the support of rcseajch. 1 think I could make a 
strong and convincing cose for this emphasis. But the mailer of 
relevance here is the relationship between federal financing 
and national standards of accountability. Federal financing 
will determine the scope of federal government demands for 
accountability. I believe we in higher education would do well 
to confine federal accountability to the two areas of equality 
of access to higher education and of fcderiO support of re- 
search. 

The problems of objectives, priorities, performance, out- 
comes, and costs, and of comparisons of outcomes and costs 
call for a variety of effort and a diversity of approach. Re- 
cently, the Management Division of the Acadeniy for Edu- 
cationai Development published a classification of 2»94S 
different campuses as they were reported by the Office of 
Education for 1972*73. Our classificalion structure was an 
adaptation and a simplification of that utilized by the Carnegie 
Commission for tligher Education and our data are two years 
more recent than those ol the Carnegie Commission. The point 
in this kind of classification is to demonstrate the variety of 
kinds of higher education enterprises which exist in the United 
States and to emphasize that comparisons, if they are to be 



made among institutions, need to be made among like insti- 
tutions. 

In this classification and enumeration, we listed 59 leading 
research universities. 39 other research universities, and 132 
other doctoral degree granting universities, Wc counted 241 
comprehensive colleges and universities with enrollments 
above 3.500 students; 963 general baccalaureate colleges, 
1,118 two-year colleges, 241 bible colleges and religious semi* 
narles, 41 separate medical colleges, 34 other schools for the 
health professions, 51 separate schools of engineering and 
technology, 22 separate schools of business, 52 separate schools 
of art and of music, II separate schools of law, 22 separate 
teachers colleges, and 40 other specialized schools (including 
four military academies and one merchant marine academy). It 
is going to be very difficult to make meaningful comparisons 
among these many different kinds of institutions, and the idea 
of any national set of standards to be met by these institutions 
in terms of performance and costs in abhorrent. 

Complexity, variety, and diversity, however, are not excuses 
for a failure to acknowledge the obligations of accountability. 
Every college or university must be accountable for (h||j!fiults 
of its endeavors and for the costs devoted to these endeavors. 
Accountability in society should be a welcomed response to 
our quest for more economic resources. Every institution of 
hlglier education must demonstrate today that Is has defined 
Its objectives, that it does audit its performance, that It does 
evaluate its accomplishment. Every Institution must develop 
its own standards of e.xpected performance, have its own man* 
agement Information system, be prepared to compare 
performance and costs with those of other institutions. 

It will be said that comparisons require common definitions 
of data elements, and this is true. But comparisons can be 
made on less than a national basis, and can involve such 
methods and procedures as are appropriate to particular places 
at particular times for particular kinds of Institutions. 

Accountability is with us and will remain with us. It is up to 
higher education to n^ako accountability an instrument of 
enlightenment rather than a weapon of repression. 
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